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Tus substantial home of British philan- 
thropy is situated on the eastern verge of 
Blaiheath, in the parish of Chariton, about 
six miles from London. It stands surrounded 
with a beautiful country, mostly in high cul- 
tivation. 

The origin of this College is as follows :— 
It was built by Sir John Morden, a Turkey 
merchant, several years before his death, 
which happened in the year 1708. Sir John 
had himself felt the whips and frowns of 
fortune, which, naturally enough, as one of 
the sweet uses of adversity, taught him to 
sympathize with the sufferings of others. In 
early life, he met with many reverses—he 
was, in every-day parlance, unfortunate; but, 

renewed industry, aided by a concurrence 

prosperous circumstances, he was enabled 
to amass considerable wealth. Mindful of 
his own privations, and grateful for subse- 
uert success, Sir John devoted much of his 
e to building the present College, at a 
short distance from his own mansion, as an 
asylum for decayed merchants. Sir John, 
happily, lived to complete his benevolent 
design, by placing here twelve poor Turkey 
merchants, who thus found a happy port and 
haven from the storms of life. By his will, 
dated 1702, he endowed the College, after 
the death of his lady, with an estate which, a 
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few years since, produced nearly 2,000/. per 
annum; but Lady Morden finding her in-- 
come not sufficient to continue her husband’s 
bounty to twelve merchants, was obliged, 
during her lifetime, to reduce the number to 
four. She died in 1721, when the whole 
estate fell into the College. The number of 
msioners was then increased ; there are now 
‘orty, as many as the buildirg will accom- 
modate ; and, as the terms of the will do not 
allow of the enlargement of the College or 
any further increase of the number of persons, 
the pensioners of the present date receive con- 
siderably more than their predecessors; the 
Morden estates having increased much in 
value. ; 
The conditions of admission to the College 
are as follow:—The pensioners must be up- 
wards of fifty years of age, bachelors or 
widowers, and members of the church of 
England : they receive 35/. per annum each, 
according to Mr. Lysons; but the Correspon- 
dent who has supplied the original of the 
above Engraving, states the pension to be 
40/. Each pensioner has a sitting-ruom and 
chamber, besides a cellar. He 1s provided. 
with medicines, coals, candles, and washing ; 
the attendance of servants ; and, so minutely 
are his comforts settled, that even a barber is 


provided by the College ns Ea charges, 
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with repairs and taxes, a few pent since, 
made the expenditure of the College nearly 

equal to the revenue. The pensioners, at 

first, wore a gown with the founder’s badge ; 

but this has long been disused. They have 

a coramon table in the hall for meals. 

The affairs of the College are under the 
direction or seven trustees, chosen from the 
Company of Turkey merchants, or, in the 
event of their failure, from the East India 
Company: they elect pensioners once a 
year. ‘There is, likewise, a treasurer, whose 
salary is 50/. per annum; and a chaplain, 
with 60/. per annum; both of whom have 
apartments in the College. The chaplain 
reads prayers twice a day, and preaches 
twice on Sundays: he had, at first, a salary 
of 30/. per annum, which Lady Morden 
doubled at her death. She was, in other 
respects, a benefactress to the College ; and, 
as she had put up her husband’s statue in a 
niche of the building, the trustees set up her 
statue in a niche adjoining. 

The College was built about the year 1695, 
and is a spacious, brick structure, with stone 
coins and cornices. The principal front has 
two wings, in which reside the treasurer 
and chaplain. The chief entrance is deco- 
rated with Doric columns, festoons, &c., 
surmounted with a pediment, over which is 
a turret, with a dial, and from the dome rise 
a ball and vane. In this front, also, are the 
statues of Sir John Morden and his lady, 
with their arms emblazoned beneath. The 
ascent to the entrance is by a flight of circular 
steps ; and having passed through this part 
of the building, you enter a quadrangle sur- 
rounded by covered walks. In the hall are 
the portraits of Sir John and Lady Morden, 
and that of Queen Anne: over the chimney- 
piece has been placed a marble tablet, with 
an anagram and acrostic in memory of the 
founder, discovered about five and twenty 
years since in an obscure corner of the 
building. In the centre of the quadrangle is 
the Chapel, embellished with a costly altar- 
piece and the Morden arms. Upon the walls 
also are recorded the benefactions to the 
College since the founder’s death; from 
which it appears that sums amounting to 
nearly 3,000/. were bequeathed within seventy 
years, from 172) to 1788. 

A register of burials is kept in the Chapel, 
in which are the following entries : 

“The Honble. Sir John Morden, Bart., the 
pious and worthy founder of this College for 
decayed Merchants, died Sep. 6, and was 
interred in his vault in the Chapel belonging 
to the said College, Sept. 20, 1708.” 

Eleven of the pensioners died in the spring 
and summer which succeeded the hard frost 
in 1739-40. 

“ Mr. Peter de Labourtache, aged 94, bu- 
ried May 11, 1765.” 

“ Mr. Joseph Lane, son of Sir Thomas 


. 
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Lane, Lord Mayor of London, born in the 
year of his mayoralty, nephew of Sheriff 
Cornish, and the oldest pensioner of this 
College, buried Jan. 6, 1773, aged 80.” 
“The Rev. Moses Browne, who was ad- 
mitted Chaplain of this College, the 24th of 
June, 1763, died Sept. 13, and was buried 
Sept. 22, 1787, aged 82 years.”’* 
, an Sy John Watts, aged 96, buried Jan. 12, 


CALVARY AT ANTWERP. 
(To the Editor.) 


As a pendant to the sketch of the Calvary, at 3/ 
Antwerp, in No. 716 of the Mirror, it may ~** 
be stated that this curious | of ancient 
art has been repaired and considerably im- 
proved since the Belgian Revolution. At 
that period, = extensive entrepdts, or 
warehouses, were destroyed by fire ; and from 
their ruins were collected several curious sub- 
stances, formed by the fusion, or burning, of 
the various articles of merchandise contained 
in the buildings. These fr its, which 
resemble ore and spar, being employed in the 
renovation, enhance much, by their many 
varieties of hue, the pleasing appearance of 
the Mount. 

Amongst the statues of the most honoured 
saints and patriarchs, the English traveller 
will not fail to observe our doughty titular, 
St. George, who occupies a very conspicuous 
station beneath the Crucifixion, where he 
may be seen, as we represent him, in fierce 
contest with the Dragon. 

As an admirer and frequent visiter of this 
curiosity, I must render my tribute of praise 
to the artist who executed the engraving for 
its veracity; though, I venture to remark, 
that he might have filled up the background 
with a few more statues, as in the original. 

GeorGE. 





AnecVote Gallery. 


A SACRED SYMBOL. 


In the painted glass, carvings, &c., which 
have descended to us from times long past, 
and which were the ornaments once of sun- 
dry ecclesiastical edifices, as churches, abbeys, 
&c., a small curved fish will frequently be 
observed; and to many individuals, the in- 
troduction of such into scenes from sacred 
history, would appear exceedingly incon- 

ous and absurd. But, it is an emblem of 
our blessed Redeemer, who has sometimes 
been termed by the Fathers, a fish, in the 


* Moses Browne was originally a pen-cutter, and 
in “early life distinguished ‘himself by his tical 
talents. When only twenty years of age, agp 
lished a tragedy and a farce : he afterwards obtained 
several of Mr. Cave's prizes for poetical pieces in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. Mr. Browne held the vicar- 
age of Olney, in Buckinghamshire. 
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Greek language «x@us, because those are the 
initial letters of the Greek words : — “ Jesus 
Christ, of God the Son, the Saviour.” 


“ THE BABES IN THE WOOD.” 


“ Ann don’t you remember the babes in the 
wood,” is the burthen of a nursery song still 
ringing in our mind’s ear. Wayland Wood, 
near Wotton, in Norfolk, is the accredited 
locale of that domestic tragedy, which forms 
with giant-killing Jack, and Whittington, 
we believe, one of the few purely English 
popular stories of our nurseries: other juve- 
nile favourites, as the Pretty White Cat, Puss 
in Boots, Cinderella, &c. &e., being of foreign 
and even recent origin, principally French. 
The Children in the Wood is a bond fide 
national tale of great antiquity, and whether 
one of fact or fiction, a curious discovery, 
lately made, proves its age, long popularity, 
and tends, we think, to establish its claims 
to being considered a romance of real life. 

At Griston, on the borders of Wayland 
Wood, stands an old farm-house, which 
being recently put under repair, the workmen 
discovered and tcok down a fine, old, carved 
chimney-piece, representing a scene from the 
story of the Children in the Wood. This 
relic, the owner of the house was anxious to 
preserve, and ordered it not to be touched ; 
but, unfortunately, the workmen, or farm ser- 
vants, unable to appreciate the value of a 
piece of antiquity, like this, ventured to dis- 
obey; and one morning Mr. had the 
extreme mortification of discovering that he 
owed his cheerful breakfast fire to his lately 
acquired prize. Wood had been wanted, the 
Children in the Wood lay, as Pat would say, 
© quite convanient,” and the fag end of the 
fine old carving, yet burning when Mr. —— 
came in to breakfast, was not worth rescuing 
from the flames. 





ENGLISH MANUFACTURES. 


Mr. Botton, the celebrated mechanist and 
manufacturer of hardware, in one of our pro- 
vincial towns, having, not long since, visited 
France for the purpose of attending one of 
the useful and celebrated Expositions of that 
country ; at which he begged to be allowed to 
exhibit an English needle of his own making, 
at the same time submitting it to the exa- 
miners of works intended for this public dis- 
play, who one and all pronounced it to be, 
though well shaped and finely polished, “ but 
a common needle,” and not worthy of appear- 
ing amongst the splendid and ingenious im- 
provements and inventions, that usually graced 
the Exposition. “Gentlemen,” observed Mr. 
Bolton, “ my needle is, I assure you, well 
worthy of a a amongst your promised 
novelties ; only allow it to be exhibited with 
them now, and I will afterwards show you 
the reason why.” unwilling assent to 
9 


this request was obtained; but when the 
Exposition closed, and the prizes were to be 
awarded, the arbitrators triumphantly asked, 
“ Where was Mr. Bolton’s needle ? and what 
were those striking merits in it, which every- 
body had failed to discover?” Mr. Bolton 
again presented it to them for —- 
with a magnifying glass, begging them to 
state whether they observed roughness or 
wrinkle upon its surface. The umpires, re- 
turning it, said “far from it; for that its 
sole merit seemed to lie in its exquisite po- 
lish.”—“ Behold then, Messieurs,” said the 
ingenious Englishman, “ its undiscoverable 
merit; and whilst I prove to you, that I 
made no vain boast of its claim to your atten- 
tion, you will perhaps learn not so readily to 
judge again by mere exterior.” He then 
unscrewed the needle, when another appeared 
of as exquisite a workmanship; and to the 
astonished eyes of the French gentlemen, 
about half a dozen beautiful needles were 
thus turned out, neatly and curiously packed 
within each other!—a miracle of art which 
seems to rival all that we ever read of —mu/- 
tum in parvo in the Contes des Feés! Mr. 
Bolton triumphed in his turn, and carried off 
the prize which his delicate and ingenious 
workmanship so richly deserved. 





EXTRAORDINARY PRICE GIVEN FOR A VIOLIN. 
(From Le Caméleon.) 

Count Trantmanspory, riding-master at 
the court of Charles VII., purchased a violin 
of Jacob Staines on the following conditions: 
thirty-five louis d’or, in hard cash, were imme- 
diately paid to the seller; the Count engaged, 
besides, to have him served every day with 
an excellent dinner; to: supply him every 
year with a dress, adorned with gold lace, 
and two great barrels of beer; to pay him 
the sum of twenty francs per month ; to send 
him twelve baskets of fruit annually; and 
an equal quantity for his old nurse. Staines 
lived sixteen years after this bargain, and the 
violin cost about 22,000 francs.—M. L. B. 





Manners anv Customs. 





A CHINESE DINNER. 

(From Dr. Meyen’s Voyage round the World; trans- 
lated from the German, in the Quarterly Review, 
just published.) 

A rew days before our departure from Can- 

ton we found at our house a visiting card 

from the Hong merchant Mowqua, and an 
invitation to dinner along with it; their notes 
of invitation are much larger than those in 
use amongst us, and written on extremely 
beautiful red paper. Mowqua is one of the 
youngest Hongists; he is in the possession 
of the white knob upon the cap, which, as it 
struck us, is of ivory, and betokens the fifth 
rank of Mandarins. About half-past six in 
the evening we presented ourselves at this 
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aldermanic dinner, as the English call it; 
servants with large lanterns preceded us, and 
quantities of cotton were provided to fortify 
the drums of our ears against the Chinese 
music. The space before the door, and the 
whole entrance, were filled with attendants ; 
Chinese lanterns were burning on all sides, 
and the most startling music welcomed our 
arrival. 

As the guests entered, they were saluted 
by the host and his son, and amidst a pro- 
fusion of compliments conducted quite up to 
the chairs in the reception-room. The attire 
of these rich Chinese on the evening in 
question was extraordinarily splendid: young 
Mowqua wore over all his silk coats and vests, 
which were confined by a beautiful silk sash, 
a cloak of the costliest furs. They kept their 
velvet caps with knobs constantly upon their 
heads; the magnificent tufts of these men, 
of singular strength and length, gave them a 
dignified mien. The guests seated them- 
selves npon the chairs, which were ranged in 
two long and straight rows; and tea was 
immediately offered in large cups, each with 
a little shallow saucer, serving as a lid, and 
the whole standing upen a plate of silver or 
gold. It is well known that the Chinese, 
like the Japanese, drink their tea without 
either sugar, milk, or rwn—[who do take 
rum in their tea ?—not, surely, the Germans ] ; 
they throw some tea into the cup and pour 
boiling water over it ; so soon as it has stuod 
a short time they scoop up the clear liquid 
into the saucer-lid, and drink it as hot as 
possible. As the tea thus used by the Chi- 
nese consists of entire leaves, and is not 
broken up, the extract is perfectly limpid. 

Amongst the furniture which adorned the 
saloon of this tich merchant were two large 
lanterns of horn; they were full three feet 
high and two feet and a half broad, yet no 
where could we see any trace of a joining. 
We also remarked that Ceca possessed a 
large English plate of looking-glass, which 
is much superior to the Chinese, but he de- 
sired not to attract attention by the use of 
European articles, and had therefore caused 
the plate to be fixed in an ordinary and very 
clumsy Chinese frame. In a large adjoining 
room was the whole instrumental music, 
with several eminent singers, who kept play- 
ing during the whole feast, and performed a 
kind of opera; the noise they made was 
positively horrible, but the Chinese took no 
notice of it; only when the entertainment 
paused for a moment they listened to the 
singing, and had commonly a joke to laugh 
at or an observation to make. 

Presently the dinner began: we were con- 
ducted into another room, and took our places 
at little four-cornered tables, each meant for 
six persons. The tables were placed together 
in the form of a half-circle, and the side 
towards the centre remained unoccupied. At 
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the middle table sat the host, and at eve 
other table sat a Chinese, who did the honours 


of it. The empty sides of the table, where 
no one sat, were hang with scarlet drapery, 
beautifully worked in embroidery of gold and 
different coloured silks ; Chinese flowers, but 
not very striking forms, furnished the pattern. 
On the front edge of each table were placed 
the finest fruits in little baskets, with beauti- 
ful flowers stuck between them. Besides 
these, the whole table was covered with little 
cups and plates, which were ranged with 
great precision, and contained fruits, pre- 
serves, confectionery, slices of bread and 
butter, with small birds cold, and hundreds 
of other things. An extraordinary degree of 
art had been expended in the arrangement of 
those articles ; amongst the rest were whole 
rows of little plates, filled with elegantly-raised 
three and four cornered pyramids, composed 
of little bits of pheasants, larded geese, sau- 
sages, and so forth. Here stood plates with 
small oranges; there preserved plums; and 
here again almonds. Various little seeds of 
different colours were served upon shallow 
saucers, so arranged, however, that each co. 
lour occupied a particular field. We here 
recognised a kind of quince seed, of very 
delicate flavour ; chick-peas, which, if eaten 
frequently, are said to produce a very bad 
effect ; and chestnuts and hazel-nuts, which 
come from the province of Pecheli, and 
greatly excel our fruits of the same kind, 
There were, moreover, grapes, which likewise 
came from the northern provinces of the 
empite; with preserved ginger, citrons, and 
lemons. After making but a short stay in 
China, one is accustomed to see daily and 
hourly that the Chinese conduct all their 
arrangements in a different style and manner 
from ourselves; it was thus also with the 
repast, for we began with the dessert. 

By way of cover, three small cups are 
placed before each seat; the first on the left 
hand is filled with soy, which the Chinese 
add to almost every sort of food: the second 
serves for the ordinary eating; and in the 
third is a little spoon of porcelain for the 
soups. In front of these three cups, which 
are ranged in a line, lie the two round little 
chop-sticks, which, in rich houses, are made 
of ivory. It is extremely difficult for strangers 
to get at their food with these sticks, and the 
Chinese were amused with our unskilfulness; 
one was ovetheard to whisper, “ Here are 
wise Europeans for you; they cannot so much 
as eat properly.” Mr. Lindsay understood 
him perfectly. Instead of napkins, small 


three-cornered pieces of paper are placed near 
the covers; these are ornamented with stripes 
of red paper, and are used by the Chinese to 
wipe their hands, 

The dinner began by the host’s inviting 
us to eat of the finer dishes; whilst we were 
eating them, he kept calling our attention to 
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the flavour or the rarity of this or that thing ; 
and the mode of eating was to convey the 
food to the mouth, with the two sticks, out 
of the dish ; for a small bowl was the largest 
vessel placed upon the table during the whole 
entertainment. The Chinese place no cloths 
upon the tables, but instead, so soon as the 
course is finished, the whole board is removed, 
and a new surface, as it were, with fresh 
things, is served. As soon as the first course 
was removed, another small cup was added 
to each cover ; this was used for drinking hot 
samtschu, a fermented liquor made of rice, 
which at a Chinese table supplies the place 
of wine, and which is always served boiling ; 
servants walk round with large silver cans, 
and help everybody to this nectar; which, 
principally on account of its heat, begins very 
soon to operate. The Chinese, in drinking 
wine, observe nearly the same rules as the 
English :—[We presume the Doctor had 
studied our English modes of wine-bibbing 
at one of the sailors’ pot-houses in Dover ]— 
they challenge to drink, then hold the cup 
with both hands, and, after wishing each 
other health and happiness, drink it off at a 
draught; whereupon they turn the inside of 
the cup towards the person with whom they 
are drinking, and show that they have drained 
every drop. On one occasion, when I did 
not wish to drink off a whole cup, my Chi- 
nese friend held his own constantly before 
me, and kept making signs till I had finished 
mine. Samtschu is in general of an insipid 
taste; they have, however, a great many 
kinds of it, which are constantly changed at 
the tables of the rich, and I tasted one variety 
which might be placed alongside of the best 
brandy. 

So en as the first division of the dinner, 
consisting possibly of sixty ragouts, was over, 
the soups appeared; these were placed in 
small bowls, in the middle of the table, and 
every man ate, with his little porcelain spoon, 
out of the dish. In this way, five or six dif- 
ferent soups were served in suceession, and 
between them, various other things were 
placed before the guests in little cups; 
amongst the rest, pastry, prepared in many 
ways, articles of confectionary, and strong 
chicken-hashes. 

Between the different grand-divisions of 
the dinner, tea was handed round and tobacco 
smoked ; during which we were enabled to 
test ourselves, so as to begin again with fresh 

igour. After several courses, five small 
tables were placed outside of the half-circle 
of the original tables ; these were completel 
covered with roasted pork and birds of all 
sorts. Then ten cooks came into the room, 
clothed all alike and very tastefully, and be- 
gan carving the roasts. Two placed them- 
selves before each table, and commenced, 
With long knives, to sever the hard roasted 
skin of all these viands, which was done 
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most skilfully. Other servants, who stood 
in front of the tables, received the little bits, 
into which all these, roasts were cut, upon 
small plates, and then placed them on the 
middle of our tables. At the end. of the 
whole meal, the cooks came again into the 
room, and returned thanks for the honour 
which had been done them in being per- 
mitted to cater for the illustrious company. 
I shall here close the description of this din- 
ner, which perhaps has wearied the indulgent 
reader more than it did us ; yet full six hours 
were we obliged to sit at it, and many hun- 
dreds of dishes were served up. 
* * * * * 
The Chinese eat almost every thing that 
comes to hand. Upon the streets of the city, 
but particularly on the large square before the 
factories, a number of birds are daily exposed 
for sale which amongst us have not yet gained 
much repute for flavour; among others, 
hawks, owls, eagles, and storks. To.a.Euro- 
pean, nothing can have a more laughable 
effect than to see. the Chines? arrive with a 
carrying-pole supporting two birdcages which 
contain dogs and cats instead of birds. A 
small thin sort of spaniel appeared to us to 
be most in request; they sit quite downcast 
in their temporary dwellings when they are 
brought to market, whilst the cats make a 
dreadful squalling, as if conscious of their 
fate. The flesh of these last, when they are 
well fed, is much esteemed in China, and 
they are often seen on the tables of the rich. 
Other Chinese bring upon their carrying-pole 
many dozens of rats, which are drawn quite 
clear, and, like pigs in our country, when 
they have been opened, are hung up by means 
of a cross piece of wood through the hind 
legs. These rows of rats look very nice, but 
they are only eaten by the poor. 


ST. JOHN'S EVE WATCH. 
Tue following description of the ancient 
custom of setting the watch on St. John’s 
Eve, is given by Mr. Deering in his History 
of Nottingham :—In poten or they kept 
yearly a general watch every Midsummer eve 
at night, to which every inhabitant of any 
ability sent a man, as well voluntaries as 
those that were charged with arms, with such 
munition as they had; some pikes, some 
muskets, calivers, or other guns; some parti- 
sans, halberts; and such as had armour, sent 
their servants in their armour. The number 
of these were, yearly, almost two hundred, 
who, at sun-setting, met on the Row, the 
most open part of the town, where the mayor’s 
sergeant-at-mace gave them an oath, the 
tenour whereof followeth in these words :— 
“ You shall well and truly keep this town 
till to-morrow at the sun-rising; you shall 
come into no house without license, or cause 
reasonable. Of all manner of casualties, of 
fire, of crying of children, you shall due warn- 
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ing make to the parties, as the case shall barons, who, at another great council which 
require you. You shall due search make of met in Westminster Hall, on the 2nd of May, 
all manner of affrays, bloodsheds, outerys, 1258, assembled in complete armour. On the 
and all other things that be suspected,” &c. entrance of the king, they put aside their 
Which done, they all marched in orderly swords, but Henry, alarmed at the unusual 
array through the principal parts of the town, appearance, exclaimed, “Am I then a pri- 
and then they were sorted into several com- soner?” ‘ Not so,” replied Roger Bigod, 
panies, and designed to several parts of the (the Earl of Norfolk, and Earl Marshal ;) 
town, where they were to keep the watch “but as you, Sir, by your partiality to fo. 
until the sun dismissed them in the morning. reigners, and your own prodigality, have 
In this business, the fashion was for every involved the realm in misery, we demand 
watchman to wear a garland, made in the that the authority of the state be delegated 
fashion of a crown imperial, bedecked with to commissioners, who shall have power to 
flowers of various kinds; some natural, some correct abuses, and enact salutary laws.” A 
artificial, bought and kept for that purpose; stormy altercation ensued, but Henry found 
as also ribbons, jewels, and, for better gar- it necessary to submit, and after certain 
nishing whereof, the townsmen used the day arrangements had been made, the meeting 
before to ransack the gardens of all the gen- was adjourned to Oxford. On the appointed 
tlemen within six or seven miles about Not- day, June the 11th, the parliament assem. 
tingham, besides what the town itself afford- bled in that city, when the entire government 
ed them; their greatest ambition being to of the kingdom was vested in a Council of 
outdo one another in the bravery of their twenty-four barons and prelates, who, assisted 
garlands. ~G.C. by twelve Representatives of the people, or 
commonalty, were intrusted with the con- 
DAGGER MONEY. cerns of the intended reformation. To that 
Wuew the judges enter the town of New. meeting, though branded by subservient an- 
castle-upon-Tyne, to hold the assizes for the nalists with the opprobrious appellation of 
county of Northumberland, they are each the “ Mad Parliament,” the authority of the 
presented with J/. 10s., the value of a gold House of Commons, as an integral part of 
coin of James II., and which is called the Legislature, is greatly indebted. 
dagger-money. This originated from the cir- | In July, 1258, the king leaving his palace 
cumstance of the judges in James IL’s reign, to dine, took a boat at Westminster, but 
having been presented with daggers to guard when on the Thames the sky grew dark, and 
them from the attack of the moss-troopers. such a storm of thunder and lightning and 
When no executions occur at these assizes, tain came on, that the affrighted monarch, 
the judges are each presented with six pairs Who at all times was alarmed at tempestuous 
of gloves. W.G.C. weather, ordered his attendants to put him 
ashore. The skiff was near the noble bere 
of the Bishop of Durham, where the Earl of 
Pew Books. Leicester then resided ; and the earl, on per- 
Cen ceiving the king approach, gladly hastened to 
BRITTON AND BRAYLEY’S HISTORY AND DE- meet Set Saluting him most respectfully, 
SCRIPTION OF THE LATE HOUSES OF PAR- and consoling him under his alarm in a be. 
a coming manner, he said, “ Why should you 
{Tuus accredited, cheap, and elegant work be afraid, since the tempest is over?” To 
proceeds successfully. The spirit and effect which the king replied, not lightly, but se- 
of the embellishments are well sustained, and riously, and with a severe countenance, 
the narrative increases in interest as it pro- ‘ Above measure, I dread thunder and light- 
gresses. Among the plates we may especially ning; but, by the head of God! I am in 
notice for their perspicuity are a Ground Plan more terror of thee than of all the thunder 
of the Buildings at Westminster, in which and lightning in the world.’’* 











the oldest parts are distinguished; and a 
Plan of St. Stephen’s Chapel and Crypt. 
Among the most effective of the other plates 
are the Painted Chamber and Staircase, 
admirably drawn and as well engraved ; and 
the general view of the Ruins of the House 
of Lords. Of the letter-press we quote a few 
entertaining ipetanies T 


Henry III.and “the Mad Parliament.” 

The numerous aggressions and acts of 
despotism which the king had committed, 
excited general indignation, and a powerful 
confederacy against him was formed by the 


The Great Seal—1260. 

After the inglorious treaty (in the above 
ear), by which Henry irrevocably ceded to 
oe 1X., King of France, the countries of 
Normandy, Anjou, Poitou, Touraine, and 
Maine, a new Great Seal was made, from the 
legend of which (enumerating the king’s 
titles) all mention of Normandy and Anjou 
was omitted. Its first keeper was Henry de 
Wingham, Bishop of London, who, as re 
corded in the Patent Rolls, resigned it to the 
king, in the royal chamber at Westminster, 


* Matt. Paris, “ Hist, Major,” p. 944. 
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on St. Luke’s day (October the 8th), 1260; 
and the king “ forthwith delivered his new 
seal to Nicholas de Ely, Archdeacon of Ely, 
as. keeper, who thereupon took the oath of 
office,’ &e. The old seal was then broken 
by the king’s command, ard the fragments 

ven to be distributed to certain poor people 
aengiog to religious houses, as a benefac- 
tion from himself, 


Feud in Westminster Hall. 


In the year 1269, this Palace became the 
scene of a very singular occurrence, the par- 
ticulars of which have been thus related by 
contemporary annalists. A violent quarrel 
had taken place between John de Warenne, 
Earl of Surrey, and Sir Alan la Zouche, one 
of the king’s justices, respecting a certain 
manor. These parties appeared before the 
judges in Westminster Hall, on the Tuesday 
after St. John the Baptist’s day, when a per- 
sonal altercation arose, which was carried on 
with such indecent violence, that from abusive 

they proceeded to blows; and at 

ay a pen of the earl, (who, un- 
known to his antagonist, were furnished with 
arms,) drew their swords, and, in defiance of 
the respect or reverence due to the king and 
queen, (who were then residing in the palace,) 
as well as of the judges before whom the 
cause was pending, even in their very pre- 
sence, and in the presence of the officers of 
the Chancery, (who were also in the Hall,) 
made a fierce attack on Alan la Zouche, who 
fearing they would kill him, fled towards the 
king’s chamber; but the assailants boldly 
followed him, and having inflicted on him 
dangerous wounds, left him half dead; then 
making their escape from the Palace to the 
tiver Thames, they crossed it in a boat, to 
seek a place of concealment. The king and 
prince Edward, hearing the lamentations of 
the wounded knight, were highly displeased, 
and resolved not to leave such an open act of 
violence unpunished. Orders were immediately 
issued that the earl should come into court, 
to submit himself to the laws and to the jus- 
tice of the king. But that nobleman, appre- 
hending that he should be committed to 
ison, refused to obey the royal mandate. 
pon this, Prince Edward, with the Arch- 
bishop of York, and other nobles, attended 
a band of soldiers, went after the earl, 
who had taken refuge in his castle at Rei- 
gi: where, through the mediation of the 
of Gloucester, and of Henry, son of the 
King of Almaine, the culprit nobleman was 
induced to surrender himself; and on the 
Sunday after the feast of St. Peter and St. 
Paul he was brought to court, that he might 
submit to the law and custom of the realm, 
and receive the award of justice. It appears 
that Roger la Zouche, as well as his father 
Alan, had been wounded by the retainers of 
the earl, who was sentenced to place himself 
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at the mercy of the king for a fine of 5,000 
marks ; that, for the injury done to the = 
and his son, he should give them 2, 

marks; and that the earl himself, accom- 
panied by fifty knights, should proceed on 
foot from the New Temple at don to 
Westminster, where they should all make 
oath that the assault was not committed with 
premeditated malice, but through a storm of 
anger suddenly excited. The unfortunate 
Alan la Zouche was attacked with fever in 
consequence of the wounds which he had 
received, and hot weather supervening, his 
illness increased, and terminated in his death. 

Coronation of Edward 1—}274. 

On the 19th of August, Edward and his 
royal consort were crowned in the Abbey 
Church at Westminster, Alexander, King of 
Scotland, and all the principal nobility of 
both countries, being present at the ceremony. 
The procession to the banquet in the Great 
Hall was unusually splendid. Knighton 
says, “ The King of Scotlazd was accom- 
panied by one hundred knights on horseback, 
who as soon as they had dismounted, turned 
their steeds loose for any one to catch and 
keep that thought proper. Then came Ed- 
mund, Earl of Cornwall, the king’s nephew, 
and the Earls of Gloucester, Pembroke, and 
Warenne, each having in their company a 
hundred illustrious knights, wearing their 
lords’ armour; and when they had alighted 
from their palfreys, they also set them free, 
that whoever chose might take them unques- 
tioned. And the aqueduct in Chepe [Chea 
side] poured forth white wine and red like 
tain water, for those who would to drink at 
pleasure.’* 

Wages of Artisans in the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury. 

From the Wardrobe and other accounts 
which are still extant, it appears that in 1292, 
and the two following years, many artificers 
were employed in different works, but parti- 
cularly in painting, at the “ King’s chapel in 
his Palace at Westminster.” These rolls 
were first mentioned by Mr. Topham in his 
Memoir on St. a Chapel, (published 
by the Society of Antiquaries,) as remaining 
in the Exchequer; but they were afterwards 
more particularly examined by Mr. Hawkins, 
when in search of information for Smith’s 
“ Antiquities of Westminster.” Twelve rolls 
in all, have been found, which appear to form 
portions of a series regularly numbered from 
1 to 113. The earliest roll commences on 
April 28, 1292, and the last concludes with 
the week after the feast of St. Bartholomew, 
August 24, 1294. Generally speaking, each 
roll contains the accounts of a single week, 
but in one instance two weeks are included. 
The highest weekly expenses varied from 


® Henry de Knyghton “ de Eventibas Angliz,” 
inter Decem Scriptores, col. 2,461. 
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about 5/. to 137. Ninety-four masons were 
at work in one week, and forty-two in another, 
together with fifty-five stone-cutters, six car- 
penters, &c. Whilst the painters (te whom 
-most of the rolls relate) were employed, the 
highest weekly charge was 3/. 18s. 3d., the 
lowest 1/. 3s. 8d.; the numer of painters, on 
an average, was about twelve or thirteen. 

These rolls furnish interesting information 
concerning the rate of wages of artificers at 
the close of the thirteenth century. We learn 
that the superior masons, who were engaged 
in the years 1291 and 1292, had 6d. a day, 
and that the wages of the others varied from 
Ad. to 44d. and 5d. a day; the weekly wages 
of the apparitor, or foreman, were Js. 6d. ; 
the squarers of stone, and their assistants, 
were paid from 4d. to 5d.a day. Wages of 
the principal smith 6d. a day; of carpenters 
from 444d. to 5d. a day; of plumbers 444d. 
to 6d. a day ; of tilers 5d. a day. 

The wages of the painters in those years, 
were as fullow. Master Walter, the principal 
painter, was paid 14d. a day, the others 
smaller sums, in general from 7d. to 8d. a 
day. Two individuals, Andrew (Andrea) and 
Giletto, probably Italians, had conjoint 
6s. 8d. for six days, and 8s. in another wee 
for the same time. ‘ 

Among the articles charged in these ac- 
‘counts, are several which clearly demonstrate 
that painting in oil colours formed a part of 
the decorations that were then in progress. 
Oil, and cole, and varnish, with white and 
red lead, vermilion and azure, and sinople, 
are repeatedly mentioned ; together with gold 
and silver (leaf), of which considerable quan- 
tities were used. These articles, as Mr. 
Hawkins has remarked, “ could not have 
heen wanted for mere house painting ;” and 
hence, as well as from the length of time 
which the artists were employed, he judi- 
ciously infers, “ that the paintings were not 
even heraldical bearings (exclusively), but 
human figures; either portraits or ideal re- 
presentations, and historical subjects, such as 
were afterwards painted on the walls, when 
the chapel was rebuilt by Edward III.’* 

From the prices mentioned in these rolls, 


® Smith’s “ Antiquities of Westminster,” p. 76. 
It may be further yonarked that Master Walter, the 
principal painter concerned in these tions, was 
almost unquestionably the painter of that name, who 
executed the pictures m the king’s chamber, as be- 
fore mentioned under the date 1267. At that time 
he was probably a voun; 

Edward 1. (anno 1292), 
son old enough to assist his father, a “ Thomas, son 
of Master Walter,” being mentioned in all the above 
rolls relating to painter’s works as employed on a 
rising salary at from 1s. 6d. to 3s. a week. It is ob- 
servable that the names of the painters are almost 
invariably distinguished by that of the county or 

lace from which they came; viz. John of Soning- 

on, John of Carlisle, Roger of Winchester, Thomas 
of Worcester, Roger of Ireland, John of Notting- 
ham, William of Ross, William of Oxford, Godfrey 
of Norfolk, and others, 


e a rs to have had a 
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man, but in the 20th of 


it appears that a “ pottle of oil” cost 5d. or 
Gd.; a pound of red lead 2d.; a pound of 
white lead 1$d. or 19d.; a pound of tin 34d; 
a quartern of azure }s.; a pound of red var. 
nish 3jd. and 4d.; a quartern of sinople 1¢,; 
a pound of green 5}$d.; one hundred (prob. 
ably books) of gold-leaf 3s. 4d.; one hundred 
of silver-leaf 6d. ; and a quartern of vermilion 
(probably—of a hundred weight) 6s. 5d. 


The Treasury Robbed. 


In the 1303, the king’s t , which 
was then vithin the sates of the abbey at 
Westminster, was robbed of jewellery to a 
very large amount; but a part of the stolen 
valuables were afterwards recovered. On the 
6th of June, an order was issued by the king, 
who was then in Scotland, to Ralph de Sant. 
wich and others, to make inquisition con. 
cerning this depredation; and about a fort 
night afterwards, John de ‘Drokenesford, 
keeper of the king’s wardrobe, accompanied 
by those appointed to make the inquiry, en. 
tered the treasury, and found the chests and 
coffers broken open, and much of the treasure 
gone. The Abbot (Wenlock) with about 
fifty of his monks, were in consequence com- 
mitted to the Tower, on the charge of steal- 
ing property to the value of 100,000/. Twelve 
of them were kept two years in prison with 
out trial ; but at length, on Lady day, 1306, 
the king, who had come to the church at 
Westminster to return thanks for his victory 
over the Scots, gave orders for their discharge. 


“ Stopping the Supplies.” 


By the Statute of Talliage, which was 
— at Westminster in the 34th year of 
idward I., the right of the Commons’ Re. 
presentatives to interfere in the granting of 
supplies, was distinctly recognised ; for it is 
provided by that act, “ that no talliage, or 
aid, shall be taken without the assent of the 
archbishops, bishops, earls, barons, kni 
burgesses, and other freemen of the land ;”— 
the latter, unquestionably, were the “ Uiberi 
homines” of the common law. 


Coronation of Edward IT, 


It is remarkable that some of the minor 
charges for this coronation remained unset 
tled, even so late as the 15th or 16th year of 
the king’s reign, as are from the Rolls 
of Parliament, on which petitions are entered 
from Richard de Hurst, of London, for the 
a of ten shillings for sea coal; and 

rom Dionise le Lymbrennere [ Lime-burner], 
of two marks for lime. Both articles ar 
stated to have been furnished to John de 
Norton, Clerk of the Palace, for the king’s 
coronation. Vide “ Rot. Parl.’ vol. i. 
405, 406. At this Coronation, Sir J 
Bakewell, or Blackwell, was pressed to death 
by the crowd. 
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SCOTT’S GROTTO, AMWELL. 


Amwe.., a small village in Hertfordshire, 
two miles S.S.E. from Ware, and twenty-one 
miles from London, is famous for giving rise 
to the New River. It has likewise attained 
some celebrity as the retreat of an almost 
self-educated poet, John Scott, who has com- 
memorated the rural beauty of Amwell in 
some of his most polished verse. The poet 
was born in 1739, and was the youngest son 
of a respectable quaker tradesman, resident in 
Grange Walk, Bermondsey. In his tenth 
year, his father retired to Amwell, where he 
carried on the trade of a maltsfer. Young 
Scott’s earliest poetical attempts were at the 
ve of seventeen. In 1760, he published 

our Elegies, which were favourably received 
and acquired him the valuable praise of Dr. 
Young, Miss Talbot, and Mrs. Carter. In 
1766, Scott became known to Dr. Johnson ; 
and this year also, he published his de- 
tcriptive poem of Amwell ; and, abont the 
same period, he designed and constructed in 
the grounds adjoining his father’s house, the 
— represented in the above Engraving. 

luch of the manual labour in this operation, 
Scott observes, in a letter to a friend, fell to 
his own share ; for he was under the necessity 
of encouraging his rustic assistants by march- 
ing before them with a pickaxe, like a pioneer, 
to make the excavation under the side of a 
hill in the garden. 


The grotto consists of several apartments, 
and is richly dight with valuable shells, 
fossils, spars, &c. ; and when illuminated, it 
presented a scene of sparkling beauty. Dr. 
Johnson, on being led to it, during one of 
his visits to Scott, was so struck with its a) 
pearance, that he pronounced it “ Fairy Hall” 
adding, in allusion to the grounds through 
which he had passed, that “ none but a poet 
could have made such a garden ;” and John- 
son was, on most occasions, chary of praise. 

The Grotto is thus described by Scott, in 
an epistle called “ The Garden,” published 
with his other poems :— 


“ Where China’s willow hangs its foliage fnir, 
And Po’s tall poplar waves its top in air, 
And the dark maple spreads its umbrage wide, 
And the white bench adorns the basin side ; 
At noon reclin’d, perhaps, he sits to view 
The bank’s neat slope, the water’s silver hue, 
Where, ’midst thick oaks, the subterraneous way 
To the arch’d grot admits a feeble ray FY 
Where glossy pebbles pave the varied floors, 
And rough flint walls are deck'd with shells and ores, 
And silvery pearls, spread o'er the roofs on high, 
Glimmer like faint sters in a twilight se: 
From noon’s flerce glare, perhaps, pleas’d 


Indulging mi which the place inspires. 
Now a a the octagon ae 
And wide the t o'er the vale extends, 


Midst evening's calm, intent perhaps he stands, 
And looks o’er all that length of sun-gilt lands, 
Of bright green pastures, stretch’d by rivers clear, 


Aud willow groves, or osier islands near ! 
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A book was formerly kept here for the sig- 
natures of visiters ; this was a few years since 
in the possession of John Hooper, +» who 
married the poet’s only daughter. Among 
the names are those of several noble person- 
ages, besides many couplets and vérses ex- 
tempore. The following lines by Mr. Park, 
were written some time after Mr. Scott’s 
death :— 


As to some honour'd saint’s illustrious fane, 


A a steps approach with reverend awe ; 
t! 


Pause with delight around the lov'd domain, 
And still, still pause, unwilling to withdraw : 
So by poetic homage, fondly led, 
Through Amwell's hallow’d bow'rs I secret rove, 
Retrace each path where Theron us‘d to tread, 
And pierce afresh each inspirative grove ; 
With new admirement mark the mystic epot, 
Where art and nature strive with taste to blend ; 
Where Theron formed his subterraneous grot, 
Theron, the Muses’ and the Poet's friend ; 
While o’er each widow’d haunt as roams my eye, 
I breathe the incense of a sacred sigh. 


Grottoes have afforded much pastime to 
poets and philosophers. Who does not re- 
member Pope’s “ Egerian grot.” Thomson 
was less fastidious in his retreat—a weather- 
board summer-house. 


Che Public Journals. 


MICHAEL LYNX; “ THE MAN WHO KNEW 
HIMSELF.” 
(Abridged from Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


Micuaxt Lynx was born—it is sufficient for 
every reasonable purpose that Michael was 
most unequivocally— most undeniably born. 
We care not to dwell upon the event, it not 
being with Michael, as with crowds of he- 
roes, one of the two most remarkable acci- 
dents of his existence. How many thousands 
are no more than human candles! They are 
lighted, and they— burn out. Nut so our 
Michael. His “ brief candle” first saw the 
light in a garret, fearfully elevated above the 
classic ground, east of that spot, where, in 
the time of Richard the Second, grapes, it is 
said, were persuaded to ripen, but where, in 
the present degenerate times, oxen are at 
certain days congregated though not to tread 
the fruitage of the legendary vine. We speak 
of Smithfield. 

Michael the first seven years of his 
life in healthful dirtiness. He was a well- 
planted root, and shot up Sealy | from the soil. 

« * * 


And Michael grew in this congenial soil. 
We —_ that, up to his seventh year, no 
parti event announced the dawning of 
that light, which, in after days, brightened 
and dazzled his circle. Passing over two 
brief captivities in the Compter, with one 
private whipping, as matters unworthy of 
the historian and of Michael, let us set out 
with him in the wide world. Stay; to dis- 
arm scandal, we may as well explain that 
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Michael’s first imperfect. knowledge of cri. 
minal law, arose his love of apples—a 
love, as it appears, so deeply implanted in 
our common nature—so involved in its pro. 
fane accidents! An apple—but the story ig 
trite as pe — Sea ne Isaac Newton 
true gravity; an apple taught Gregory the 
Seventh 4 fur popes * an pe aa 
Ciym of the Clough from the gallows; an 
apple might have educated Michael Lynx 
for that final destination. We have now no 
time to discuss it, but trust the reader is fully 
impressed with the importance of the sub. 
ject. Much may yet be said of the apple! 

Beholdi ichael at ten years old, we 
cannot but believe that nature and destiny, 
like inexorable old women as they are, wran- 
gled at his cradle. Nature endowed the 
child with her rarest gifts, but the beldam 
Fate long denied their profitable exercise, 
It is thus the opposing powers sit, brooding 
over the world, jae | at nothing so much 
as at thwarting each other. It is thus Na. 
ture makes her beautiful, her best creatures; 
and then Destiny snatches away the glorious 
handiwork, and locks it for ever in a cornet 
cupboard. 

Nature had given to Michael the easy 
means of a carriage and liveries, but destiny 
would not readily encourage the coachmaker 
and tailor. The bountiful goddess had made 
our hero musical and imitative; but destiny, 
who for a time made the god of music him- 
self a shepherd, marked Michael for some- 
thing less, and Smithfield for his Arcady. 
Now, had Michael been born within the 
purlieus of Drury-lane—had he been even 
pot-boy to a theatrical public-house — how 
different had been his fate—how primrose- 
decked his path to fortune! Of what availed 
his powers of song—his gifts of mimicry? 
It is true he was the idol of the critics at the 
Three Jugs; but, like their numerous bro- 
therhood, though they could let fall showers 
of praise, they could not give the smallest 
piece of pudding. Had he to mimic a goat, 
a hog, a calf, an ass—there were among the 
auditors the most competent judges of the 
performance. Happy Michael! how many 
a playwright has yearned for such critics, 
and only sometimes found them! Here 
were gifts, had the professor been the fa 
vorite of destiny. To hear Michael, was to 
fancy Noah’s ark sounding in his larynx: 
indeed, “he was no vulgar boy!’’ and had 
fate only thrust him into a playhouse, with 
such convertible talents, in a very few years 
he might have had a bank account, and 
green and gold liveries, 

From ten to seventeen did Michael tend 
sheep as a profession, and imitate them as 
an enjoyment. A marked change then en- 
sued ; he had hitherto been a sloven, he now 
became a fop; he cast aside a thatch of 
worsted, which, for at least twenty ‘years, 
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under various owners, had usurped the name 
of cap, and assumed a straw hat of more 
than brimstone brightness ; there was, more- 
over, a cunning knowledge of life in the tie 
of the black riband that girdled it—a true 
knowledge of the magic worth of appearance 
—of, as in later life he would say, the use of 
the exterior. He had a deep-blue frock, one 

ir of leathern breeches, and shoe-buckles, 
if not all silver, at least copper, very pre- 
ciously and thickly cased. Thus habited, a 
switch in his hand, and a sprig of lavender 
in his mouth—so fitting, it looked as though 
it grew there—Michael would drive his flock. 
oe shepherds, (they had their faults,) 
in all their glory, were but cow-boys to Mi- 
chael. If he did not play upon a pipe, he 
smoked one with an air very far beyond the 
pastoral ; if he did not milk sheep, no hand 
could more adroitly kill them; if he were 
not called upon to guard his ewes from 
wolves, no youth, especially twice a day, had 
a more craving regard for mutton. Another 
chauge, besides the vulgar mutation of dress, 
came upon Michael; or it may be that it 
came with the dress; the shirt of Nessus 
had its poison, and shirts and new coats, on 
skins unused to such delicacies, have some- 
times a subtle and mysterious influence— 
“there is magic in the web.” How the re- 
finement came, we pause not to inquire ; but 
certain it is, from the day that Michael first 
appeared in his reformed costume, he gave 
up his brutal imitations, at least of the 
lowest of what the humility of man calls the 
lower animals. He would still mimic a few 
ofthe nobler creatures; but it was only when 
he was in very excellent cue indeed, and at 
the pressing request of friends—a request 
very often put, and consented to—that he 
would condescend to make an ass of him- 
self. The goose he solemnly forswore at 
seventeen: how many of our wisest sages 
have come far short of Michael! 

This determination of our hero was, how- 
ever, for a time fatal to Michael’s worldly 
prospects. When he ceased to be a vulgar 
beast, he ceased —and the like may have 
happened to the most convivial souls—to be 
attractive to his circle of former admirers. 
But the truth must out—ambition was at the 
bottom of this false delicacy. He had, in an 
evil hour for his reputation, visited a mena- 
gerie at the festival of St. Bartholomew. 
From that moment, he was haunted by the 
wating of the forest-kings—from that mo- 
ment, he despised his former accomplish- 
ments, holding them as worse than naught, 
and heneeforth determined to do nothing but 
the lion. It was in vain that friends dis- 
waded, crities sneered, and foes rejoiced—it 
was in vain that he was called u for a 
growl or a bark, in both of which he was 
pre-eminent ; he would do nothing but roar, 
and his roaring was contemptible. Foolish 
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Michael! thou mightst have continued to 
the end an applauded, prosperous ra oe 
but to try the lion, was to fall indeed! And 
yet in the homely history of Michael, read 
we not the fate of thousands ? 

Fortune, however, did not wholly desert 
Michael; for at the time of his waning 
popularity at the Three Jugs, he had fallen 
captive to the sloe eyes and damask cheeks 
of a maiden, a dweller on the Barnet road. 
Divine, enduring, charitable woman! Though 
Michael was a mongrel to all mankind, to 
Susan he was a veritable lion! It is thus, 
though the poor dolt be jeered and scorned 
abroad, the love of woman crowns him mo- 
narch at her side ; it is thus, though the silly 
goose be plucked bare in the world, that new 
“ wings at his shoulders seem to play, when 
looked on by her eyes! Michael wooed with 
the regularity of a stop-watch; for, ever at 
the appointed time, he breathed the gentle 
signal, which, with corresponding punctu- 
ality, brought the maiden to his arms. 

t the period of the fulness of his pas- 
sion, many sheep had been stolen. One 
theft was marked by peculiar daring, and the 
evil growing daily worse, called for rigorous 
punishment ; a hundred guineas was the 
promised reward for the apprehension ef the 
robbers. All Smithfield was in consterna- 
tion; since the expedition for the Golden 
Fleece there was never such a stir—“a hun- 
dred guineas reward !” 

We spoke of a concerted signal between 
Michael and Susan. It was a dark, wintry 
night, and the pastor Michael approached 
the habitation of his adored, a cottage con- 
structed with a fine taste for the picturesque, 
and an equally fine contempt for the ele- 
ments. Michael trod with the stealthy foot- 
steps of a hero of romance or a smuggler; 
Miehael, “holding his breath for a time,” 
(at certain seasons the house of the beloved 
strikes solemnly upon the heart) — crept as 
closely to the hut as prudence counselled ; 
(for Susan shared the common calamity of 
heroines, she had a father;) and then, with 
his soul at his lips, uttered the well-known 
sonnd. But how to describe it? Michael, 
in the single honesty of his nature, spoke, as 
he thought, with the mouth of a mere sheep ; 
but what bleating! how modulated — how 
softened—with what passion trembling in its 
tones—with what a tale of hopes and fears 
in its few vibrations ! 

Susan tripped from the cottage; she 
joined her lover—she spoke—yes, in soft, 
low accents, twitching Michael by the arm, 
she exclaimed, “ Hush ! you fool—1’m here !” 
Michael answered not; he stood, as on the 
sudden, struck to stone: perhaps he felt the 
abrupt truth of Susan—perhaps, he felt the 
cold; we cannot answer; but, certain we 
are, that the signal of love had found an 
echo in the throats of a near flock, for bleat- 
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ings came through the darkness, not unac- 
companied by human oaths. Michael, with- 
out a word, followed the sound ; and the 
roused father of Susan, hearing the lover’s 
footsteps, followed him. Michael approached 
the prison of the flock—an old, dilapidated 
barn; a light glimmering through the cran- 
nies, he beheld—for he knew the ruddle, 
knew the faces of the innocent victims—the 
stolen sheep! Had he doubted the identity 
of the beasts, the peculiar cast of features of 
two men,—one employed in skinning a fat 
- wedder, and another about to prepare a 
secoud for the like operation — would not 
have convinced him of his error. As he 
stood, in that brief moment, he felt, in ima- 
gination, the weight of a hundred guineas 
suddenly fall into his pocket ; another second, 
and without any trick of funcy, he felt a 
huge hedgestake fall upon his back. His first 
cry was “ thieves !” his second, “ murder !” 
The fine tenor shouting of Michael, ac- 
companied by the sharp treble screaming of 
Susan, whilst her father, at every blow he 
dealt, groaned a deep bass through his teeth, 
scared the varlets in the barn; one of whom, 
making a rush from the door, received from 
the paternal cudge!, a misdirected thwack, 
which levelled him. However, he was again 
upon his legs, when Michael fastened upon 
him, and the lover and the thief, grappling 
each other, they both fell to the earth. There 
they lay, writhing and rolling, he of the 
hedgestake raining an impartial shower of 
blows, now upon his future son, and now 
upon the sheepstealer, as each came upper- 
most. The combatants blasphemed—Susan 
got new strength with screaming—the father 
growled as he laboured, the rescued sheep 
set up bleating of thanksgiving,—when, in 
the midst of the hurly, half-a-dozen tapers, 
like so many Wills-o’-the-wisp, broke through 
the darkness; and the voice of the parish- 
constable, with the voices of two men un- 
known, were heard in the distance. From 
that moment, the thief, with Oriental resig- 
nation, lay motionless— Michael sat gasping 
upon him, the father with one hand leaned 
upon his staff, and with the other, wiped the 
sweat from his forehead; Susan smoothed 
her hair, and dried the corners of her eyes. 
In this condition they awaited the approach 
of the parish functionary who, acknowledg. 
ing the greeting of Susan’s father, stooped, 
with his light to the ground, when Susan 
uttered a scream, sharp enough to pierce the 
horn lanthorn which disclosed the horror; 
for the blood ran in streams down Michael’s 
face, dripping upon the face of the thief 
below him, and, fur the time, almost blot- 
ting out his identity. But Tips, the con- 
stable, was a stern thinker, paying little 
respect to blood ; so, somewhat wiping from 
the features of the thief the property of 
Michael, there came to light the well-known 
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visage of Jack Robinson, better known by 
the genial alias of Flowers-in-May. “ He's 
my prisoner—and there’s the stolen sheep,” 
cried Michael. “ Aud a good night’s work 
thou’st made of it,” rejoined one of the men, 
—““a hundred guineas, and only for a cracked 
crown.” Happily, Michael’s skull was no 
egg-shell, and though, almost immediately 
on the arrival of Tips, he swooned, and, at 
least to Susan’s father, looked dangerously 
interesting, time and a plaster made all 
whole again. Perhaps, too, there was some 
potent anodyne in the sympathy of the pa. 
ternal clubman, for no sooner did he hear of 
the reward, than all his prejudices melted 
away, and naught remained in his breast, 
but admiration for his valorous son-in-law, 
Besides, as both father and Michael, with an 
exemplary delicacy, breathed no syllable of 
family quarrels—the broken skull, and bruised 
party-coloured carcass of our hero, were put 
down to the black account of the sheep 
stealers, on whom we shall expend but a 
few words. The luckless Flowers-in-May— 
his companion never came near him in his 
last trial— was judged and sentenced. Mi- 
chael received the hundred guineas, and 
Tips a most handsome compliment from the 
Bench, together with an extra-parochial te. 
ward, for his cat-like vigilance. 

Michael and Susan were married! The 
hundred guineas, which had produced a 
halter for Flowers-in-May, had bought bridal 
garlands for the youthful couple. Was not 
this insensibility ? Certainly not; for, much 
to the disappointment of an overflowi 
Old Bailey, Flowers-in-May was not banal 
The night before his intended appearanee, 
he had broken prison, and one of his legs; 
certainly, no very cheap escape ; still, as most 
men have two legs, and none have more than 
one neck, when dislocation is inevitable, it 
is well that the greatest evil be shared by 
the greatest number. Michael at the same 
time reaped the reward of—a rare unio, 
mimicry and modesty.— Michael bleated — 
an innocent sheep—mark the fruits of his 
humility: had he visited Susan as a lion, 
would there have been any response from 
the stolen flock? Would they have acknow- 
ledged by a single note, by the slightest 
tremor, their fears of the destroyer ? 

Having married our hero, we shall, for 
some twenty years, leave him to himself and 
his wife! Mr. and Mrs. Lynx, at the close 
of twenty years, were resolved on — 
with their honourable spoil. The hun 
guineas had rolled and gathered, giving the 
lie to vulgar superstition, which, with the 
malice of envy, had predicted ill luck to the 
sudden gain. How many sleek, oily souls 
—when they count their hoards, no matter 
how uired—must chuckle at the bug- 


bear! Michael had, however, flourished upon f{ ha 
average honesty; he had never vulgarly 
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picked a pocket—and certain we are, he 
never 80 Much as dreamed of forgery. He 
had grown rich ; and as his purse swelled, 
his tastes enlarged. Retired from the 
drudgery of making money, his only thought 
was, how to extract dignified happiness from 
the four per cents. Michael was fixed in a 
suburban villa, commanding a most exten- 
sive view of metropolitan vapour; his house 
was. as fine, as light, and almost as diapha- 
nous as a Chinese lanthorn; for Michael 
was none of your churls who build about 
their domesticities with walls and hedges; 
not he. The curious traveller might have 
counted every mouthful swallowed by Mi- 
chael at breakfast and dinner; for if he 
were not quite as unconscious, he was as 
careless of publicity as a honey-bee in a 

hive. And this, after all, is true re- 
tiement. Solitude is not a thing of trees 
and bricks, but a part of the immortal man. 
Michael’s retreat was all that he could wish ; 
his garden was very promising—his orchard, 
in little more than a quarter of a century, 
would “in summer yield him shade—in 
winter, fire,” whilst his lawn looked not 
common grass, but, closely, and almost as 
regularly shaven as its master, seemed like 
an unwrinkled sheet of m baize. He 
wanted nothing ; fur a and blue macaw 
broke a stillness, that might have been op- 
pressive; and for employment, Michael for 
the first three months superintended the 
education of a perverse kitten, whose ra- 
venons love for a dozen gold fish in at least 
atwo-quart globe, as they glanced in the 
sun—Michael would sometimes think of his 
guineas —he, after commendable persever- 
ace, subdued into the coldness of mere 
respect. And is this the Michael of Smith- 


§ field? Remember, reader, twenty years ! 


Moralists exclaim that all men are forgetful 
of nothing so much as of their end ; this is a 
mistake ; when they rise they are more obli- 
vious of their beginning. When Michael 
stood at his garden porch, holding ’twixt his 
lips a sprig of jasmine, plucked from his own 
tee, growing upon his own freehold, he 
would have been a cunning metaphysician, 
who could have persuaded him that he was 
the very Michael of twenty years ago; at 
most, he might have had some vague im- 
pression, some interrupted glimmering of the 
fact, but nothing that he could have consci- 
tatiously sworn by. 

Michael was completely happy. He had 
m enduring wife, a fine house, fine grounds, 
awell-stocked cellar, and, he thanked Hea- 
Yen—people generally do, when prayers and 
Sh payeicinns have ailed—no children ! If 
his mansion were not very durable, it could 
boast the brightest paint. If it were not 
built upon rock, the surrounding gravel- 
walks shone like red gold. His house might 
have been more commodious, but not so 
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handsome. And thus Michael lived, or 
rather stagnated into old age, imbedded, like 
a jewel in cotton, in all the comforts of this 
our eating, drinking, and sleeping existence. 

And to what did Michael owe this full 
prosperity? To the hundred guineas? Ves, 
for they brought with them more than gold ; 
they brought self-knowledge. From the day 
that Michael touched the shining reward, he 
became an altered man. It was then he 
“ knew himself ;” it was then, reviewing the 
folly of his past ambition, and contrasting its 
effects with late results, he started in the 
world with a proper consciousness of his 
powers, and a resolve never to attempt be- 
yond them. ~This was the secret of his 
success—it was this that clothed the tatterde- 
mallion—that housed him—that gave him 
“land and beeves.” He might, had he per- 
sisted in his vanity, have mummed away a 
whole life, a mountebank and vagabond ; 
but the forcible illustration of his true 

wers, fixed his eyes upon himself; he 
looked inwardly, and seeing there no lion, at 
the last hour “knew himself.” 

We might close this, our rambling story, 
with a budget of moral reflections ; we shall 
= no such tax upon our readers. In every 
walk of life, from St. Stephen’s to St. Giles’, 
how many Michaels become ridiculous, mis- 
anthropic, miserable, unptincipled—as lions, 
who might have been useful, kindly, happy, 
honest—as mere sheep ! 


Potes of a Beaver. 





ADIEU TO YOUTH. 
(By the late Thomas Hope, Esq.) 
Distant plans of daring pride, 
Views remote of wild romance, 
Whose perspective vast and wide 
Coul my youthful soul intrance ; 
Trophies which I hoped to raise, 
Regions where I meant to rove, 
Schemes of pleasure and of praise, 
Which my early faucy wove :— 
Projects mad all things to scan, 
Which the gods vouchsafe to man,— 
‘ole’s resistless chill 
Bids the Ocean’s self stand still, 
Or the Tropics’ fellest sun 
Man compels his shafts to shun ;— 
You I cherish'd so before, 
— re we you Be more, 
iagara’s foamin; $ 
China’s por a wall; 
Chimborazo’s snowy top, 
Which appears the sky to prop; 
Hoary Hecla's watery spires ; 
Raging Etna’s rolling fires ; 
Torneo’s sun, whose glimmering light 
Half a year still haunts the sight ; 
Towering Thibet’s lofty plain, 
Which conglomerate mounts sustain ; 
Sacred Gauges’ secret source ; 
Niger’s unexplored course, 
Hapless Park’s unravell’d dream, 
Queuch’d for ever in its stream ; 
Deep Ellora’s sculptur’d caves ; 
Desert Memphis’ gorgeous graves ; 
Phile’s isle, whose ruins smile 
In the mirror of the Nile; 





Peaceful Cachemere's flowery vale, 
Hallow’d scene of Eastern tale ; 
Mounts of Kaff, where fairies dwell, 
And contend with sprites of hell; 
Georgia, where God’s noblest creature, 
Shows his noblest form and feature ; 
Mecea’s house, Medina’s shrine. 
Sheeraz, flush’d with rosy wine ;— 
You, which once to face } swore, 
You, I ne’er must think of more ; 
Bold achievements, uoble feats, 
Whose emprise mau’s wonder greets, 
Whose success e’en glads his ghost ;— 
You I ne’er must hope to boast. 

By the foolish, vulgar throng, 
Both detain’d and dragg’d along ; 
After things just born to die, 

Made to join the vulgar cry, 
In the toil of each dull day 
My best years have roll’d away, 
Till, approaching fast my wane, 
. Winter claims my worn-out brain. 

Tales that used my soul t* inspire, 
Now I hear with calmness told ; 

Sights that set my blood on fire, 
Now that torpid blood leave cold. 

Slow and tedious is my pace, 
And no longer dare I hope 

Vigour while I run the race, 
Pleasure when I reach the scope. 

Then adieu, once dazzling dreams ! 
Leave, oh! leave my haunted mind 

Weary of its brilliant schemes, 
To an humbler fate resign’d. 

Simpler tasks my toil demand, 
Nearer objects claim my care, 

Higher duties for my hand, 
Humbler labours, fast prepare. 
These with honour to achieve, 
And a virtuous race to leave, 
When in everlasting rest, 

And perchance among the blest,— 
1 this globe’s vain juys deride :-— 
Henceforth be my only pride. 


THUNDERSTORMS, AND LIGHTNING CON- 
DUCTORS. 

[A rH pamphlet has reached us, of “ Di- 
rections for insuring personal safety during 
storms of Thunder and Lightning, and for 
the right application of Conductors to Houses 
and other Buildings. By John Leigh, jun., 
Esq.” The object of this little publication 
is certainly an important one; for it aims at 
the preservation of life and property; the 
removal of popular delusions concerning the 
dangers of storms and protection from them, 
and practical knowledge in place of philo- 
sophical speculation, Such information is 
much wanted among all classes : the narrowly 
educaged have few right notions upon these 
matters, and persons in better condition are 
often strangely lax in using the knowledge 
they may possess; for, in the experience of 
the writer of the present pamphlet, are ten 
instances of persons in the higher walks of 
life having lost their lives from taking shelter 
under tress, either on foot or horseback, 
during thunderstorms. The practical portion 
of this pamphlet relates to Conductors, their 
utility and right application, and contains 
many valuable hints, which, however, would 
scarcely interest the general reader; so that 
we prefer a few anecdotes of the] : 
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Dangers from Lightning. 


There can be no doubt that the electric 
fluid discharges itself in greater or smaller 
quantities, according to the state of the 
atmosphere, and hence arises the difference 
in the degree of damage occasioned by it, 
Sometimes it enters the earth with scarcely a 
visible trace ; at other times laying it open 
for a considerable space. Sometimes it kills 
only a single bough on a tree, leaving the 
appearance of a mere blight ; at other times, 
as happened not long since in Windsor Great 
Park, the tree is set on fire, and burns till 
the trunk is completely destroyed. A cor. 
respondent in the Scotsman, in 1833, relates 
a case of extraordinary violence in the descent 
of the electric fluid, in which a portion of 
earth was violently tossed up to the height of 
fifteen or twenty feet. Quantities of worms 
were found lying dead, in a half broiled state, 
The ground was excavated in the centre of 
the place to the depth of thirteen or fourteen 
inches. From the same reason a temporary 
injury only has been sustained by persuns so 
situated, that they must inevitably have been 
killed, had the lightning descended with a 
little more severity. 

It has been observed, that it is not only 
dangerous during a storm to be under or 
near ¢rees, but also a!l other substances that 
attract and conduct lightning. A most la 
mentable occurrence in illustration of this 
took place a few summers ago on the 
Malvern Hills. Near the summit of the 
Worcestershire Beacon is a round turret ot 
summer-house, with walls of stone, and a roof 
of sheet iron. Within this place a party took 
shelter on the approach of a thunderstorm. 
The lightning struck the roof, and the in- 
stant death of one of the party was the 
result * 

Had there been any sufficient conductor 
to convey the lightning from the roof into 
the ground, this accident would not have 
happened; but as there was not, the wall 
were shattered, and the fluid dispersed in all 
directions. Even in this case the lightning 
probably followed the walls, notwithstanding 
their imperfection as conductors: for it is 4 
general rule, that lightning, that ts the elee- 
tric fluid, will not under ordinary circum- 
stances pass through the air unaided bya 
conductor, unless compelled from the ab 

sence of all conducting matter ; and if no 

erfect conductor presents itself, it will avail 
itself of an imperfect one, such as was in 
this instance afforded by the walls, rather 
than pass through open space unsustained. 
There can be little doubt, therefore, that the 
unfortunate sufferer was, in this case, con- 


* This place, known to Malvern visiters by the 
uame of Lady Harcourt’s tower, still remains roo! 
with iron, as when the melancholy event just alluded 
to occurred, Such negligence is very culpable. 
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tiguous to the wall, and that the escape of 
the rest of the party was owing to their more 
central position, that is, ‘to their not being 
in immediate contact with the wall of the 
building. Nearly similar to this occurred an 
instance of death by lightning in the course 
of last summer at Rahon, near Doyle, ina 
low shed, where a number of labourers had 
collected for shelter. So again, in the Moor- 
lands of Staffordshire, in a small cottage, 
into which the lightning descended by the 
chimney, the only person killed out of seven 
or eight who were crowding together for 
shelter, was a child lying on the floor, and 
resting against the wall. So also it hap- 
pened, where lightning entered a room in 
which a party was at dinner; the only person 
at all injured was one of the servants, at that 
moment, as it happened, standing very near 
the wall: and a little volume of similar ex- 
amples might be readily collected. 

It may be stated as a general rule, that a 
person whose clothes are wet, incurs less 
danger during a storm than in the case of 
their being perfectly dry; and the lives of 
parties struck by lightning have been fre- 
quently preserved, owing to this circum- 
stance: for water being a good conductor of 
the electric fluid, the lightning finds a pass- 
age to the ground, sometimes without injur- 
ing at all, sometimes after injuring only in a 
slight degree the parties on whom it de- 
sends ; and sometimes the clothes and shoes 
have been partly consumed without any last- 
ing injury to the wearer. 

In reference, further, to the danger of 
particular situations out of doors, it may be 
observed, that the more exposed the situa- 
tion, and the higher the ground, the greater 
is the danger. It is true that lightning 
sometimes falls on low ground, in valleys, 
and in sheltered situations; but those ob- 
Jets are nevertheless most frequently struck, 
which are highest and most exposed. A 
strong current of air, or a run of water will 
sometimes conduct lightning: and confined 
streets, arched passages of inn-yards, and 
similar situations, are not safe places of 
thelter for this reason. The run of water 
down the sides of streets, so common in 
Cornish towns, and to be found in all towns 

ing a violent thunder-shower, will often 
tonduct lightning some distance from the 
spot where it first falls. A few summers ago, 
‘gentleman was struck by lightning as he 
Was crossing one of these water-courses, the 
lightning having descended by an iron lamp- 
post, and followed the course of the water. 

Travellers by carriages and stage-coaches 
ate safer inside than out, during a storm of 
thunder and lightning. In the instance of 
4 providential escape near Tenbury in Wor- 
cestershire, when a gentleman and lady had 
exchanged places with their servants, to ob- 
tain a more commanding view of the scenery 
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through which they were passing, and mount- 
ed on the barouche of their chariot for that 
purpose, the horses, the postilion, and the lady 
and gentleman, were considerably injured on 
the sudden discharge of lightning, while the 
servants inside remained unhurt. Travellers 
in the inside of carriages on rail-toads incur 
little danger, because the metal outside the 
carriages is in immediate communication with 
the rails, by which the fluid is provided with 
a safe and instantaneous vent. 

It is not safe to be very near the outside 
of a house or other building, or to shelter 
under the eaves during a thunderstorm. 
Persons sheltering under hay or corn stacks 
have been sometimes much injured by light- 
ning. In short, it may be laid down as a 
general rule, never, during a thunderstorm, 
to be contiguous to any lofty object what- 
ever; and in case of sheltering, a bush is 
safer than a tree, and the inside of any 
building much safer than the outside. 


Cattle killed by Lightning. 


The number of cattle annually destroyed 
by lightning is very considerable, chiefly in 
consequence of their collecting for shelter 
under trees during thunderstorms. At Melk- 
sam, in Staffordshire, a cow was killed under 
one tree, and a lamb under another, last year; 
and a large oak, (under which, during the 
same storm, some labourers had been con- 
sidering about taking shelter, but who on 
second thoughts ran home,) was rent to 
pieces, the largest limb being thrown forty- 
eight yards. In the same county, a short 
time after, five sheep were killed under a 
tree; and in the same month, a flock of 
sheep, at the Isle, near Shrewsbury, having 
sheltered under a tree, were suddenly scat- 
tered by the lightning, twenty of them de- 
stroyed, and the remainder, stupified, blinded, 
and. scorched, were thrown all around. To 
avoid such accidents, it might be desirable 
in some cases to build sheds for cattle to 
shelter in, and attach conductors to them on 
the outside to secure them from harm, if the 
shed should be struck : and since cattle, espe- 
cially horses, are often averse to entering build. 
ings for shelter, and always prefer sheltering 
under trees, it might frequently be expedient 
to rail or wall round trees on high land, and 
in exposed places, to prevent their standing 
immediately beneath ; and in this case also 
there should be a conductor to the tree, de- 
scending a few feet into the ground. These 
remarks are especially applicable to large 
inclosures and leys for cattle, in which great 
loss frequently occurs from lightning. eve 
is sometimes a favourite tree here and there 
on high knobs of ground, under which cattle 
are accustomed to shelter: these, if the above 
suggestion is not adopted for rendering them 
secure, should be cut down. . 

[We have only to add our commendation: 
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of the philanthropic object of these pages, 
and to hope that the good intentions of the 
writer, and his excellent means of carrying 
them into effect, will be appreciated by an 
extensive circulation of this useful pamphlet. } 





The Gatherer. 


Lord Loughborough. — It is very well 
known that, by the laws of England, the 
Chancellor is held to be the guardian of the 
persons and property of all such individuals 
as are said to be no longer of pone al, 
and disposing memory; in fine, to 
have ~¥ ther ike Lord Chancellor 
Loughborough once ordered to be brought to 
him a man, against whom his heirs wished 
to take out a statute of lunacy: he examined 
him very attentively, put various questions to 
him, to all of which he made most pertinent 
and apposite answers—“ This man mad!” 
thought he; “verily he is one of the ablest 
men I ever met with.” Towards the end of 
his examination, however, a little scrap of 
paper, torn from a letter, was put into 
Lord L.’s hand, on which was written in 
pencil, “ Ezekiel.” This was enough for 
such a shrewd and able man as Lord Lough- 
borough. He forthwith took his cue.— 
“ What fine poetry,” said the Chancellor, 
“ig in Isaiah!” —“ Very fine,” replied the 
man, “especially when read in the original 
Hebrew.”—* And how well Jeremiah wrote !” 
—“Surely,” said the man.— What a genius 
too was Ezekiel!’ — “ Do you like him ?” 
said the man: “I'll tell you a secret-—I am 
Ezekiel !” 

A gentleman seeing a person, who was 
reading Gulliver's Travels, poring over an 
atlas, and seemingly disconcerted by some 
want of success, asked whether he could 
assist him in finding what he wanted.—“ I 
do not know,” was the reply; “for I have 
been looking for two hours throughout lati- 
tudes and longitudes, and cannot discover 
Lilliput anywhere. W.G. C. 


Planting. —Count Maurice, the late Go- 
vernor of Brazil for the Hollanders, (says 
Evelyn, in his Sylva,) planted a grove near 
his delicious paradise, at Friburgh, contain- 
ing 600 cocoa-trees, of eighty years growth, 
and fifty feet high to the nearest bough. 
These he wafted upon floats and engines 
four long miles, and planted them so luckily 
that they bore abundantly the very first year; 
as Gaspar Barleus hath related in his ele- 
gant description of that prince’s expedition. 

Welsh Pride—A proud Welsh boy at 
school, hearing that an English Duke em- 

— six men cooks, during the period that 
he ept open house, or rather open castle in 


the north, sneered at the alleged magnificence. 


agn: 
“ My father does better than that,” said Grif- 
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fith ap Jones, “ at our very last party before 
1 left Cmydrdimnynddryd, we had twenty. 
four men cooks all. emplo in dressing the 
supper ;”—and this would have gone down 
easily, and Griffith ap Jones would have 
established his paternal magnificence for 
ever, had not a“ Daly of his day ” discovered 
the real state of the case, and announced to 
his school-fellows, that although the Welsh. 
man had spoken truly, the company at the 
supper to which he alluded, consisted of 
twenty-four of his near relations, and that 
every man toasted his own cheese ! 


Mr. Martin, of Galway, upon the eve of a 
general election, being asked who were the 
candidates likely to be returned, said, “There 
are three of us: Daly, I think, is safe; the 
other two are Kirwan and myself.”—* And 
which of you will be the other successful 
candidate ?” said the querist.— “Why the 
survivor, to be sure,” replied Mr. Martin. 


A Dinner, (by Gilbert Gurney.)}—The 
following circumstance occurred to me once 
in the west of England, at a house where I 
paid an unexpected visit, and where—as one 
always is, in the west of England—I was 
most kindly and hospitably received. The 
family was a large one, and I the — stran- 
ger. I arrived within a few minutes of dinner, 
was ushered to my room, hurried my dressing, 
and was speedily seated at table. The soup 
was served. It was a remarkably nice sort 
of broth, made of veal, with rice and v 
tables: I applauded it much. At the bottom 
of the table was a roast loin of veal; at the 
top, half a calf’s head. There were four 
entrées, yet uncovered. “ What will you eat, 
Gurney,” said the master of the house, “some 
of my dish or Maria’s ?”” I doubted. “ Hand 
round the entrées,” said the lady. Two were 
forthwith put in motion ; one dish contained 
veal patties, and the other veal collops. I 
declined both ; for I hated veal. Next came 
the other two—one a calf’s brains, and the 
other a calf’s tongue. I declined those, and 
took some of the joint, determining to wait 
for the second course. I saw, however, dish 
after dish vanish, and I yet remained unss 
tisfied, when my fair hostess, with one of her 
sweetest smiles, said, “ We have no second 
course for you, Mr. Gurney; the fact is, we 
killed a calf the day before yesterday, aud we 
are such prudent managers, that we makea 
point of eating it up while it is good, and 
nice, and fresh, before we i 


upon aby: 
thing else.”— New Monthly Magazine. 
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